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The subjoined article, entitled Bis- 
cuit,” is one of the cleverest sketches in the 
Military Sketch Book. It describes with much 
force and feeling, one of the many desperate 
scenes which constantly attend the progress 
of an army with an active enemy attacking it 
at every moment. The war in the Peninsu- 
la was prolific in such calamitous events, many 
of which have been described with appalling 
accuracy, and by none more graphcally than 
by our half-pay officer... 

THE BISCUIT. 
would disarm 
The spectre death, had he the substantial power to harm. 
Byron. 


Our advanced guard had been skirmishing 
with the cnemy for five days—an.! with empty 
stomachs. The commissary of the division 
had either missed us in his march wth the 
provis.ons, for which he hai been despatched 
to the rear, or else had not been successful in 
precuring a cupply; but whatever m ght have 
been the cause, the consequence was unpleas- 
ant t. us; for the men, officers, and all, were 
without provisions fcr three days. At 
the tme the commissary went to the rear, 
two pound. of biscut, cnepound of-nicat, and 
apint of wine were served uc to each inch- 
vidual; and upon this quantity we were tor- 
ced to exist forfive lays, for nothing couid be 
bought; if we hac been loaded with goid, we 
could not have purchased a morsel of feoa, 

Most of the men frem hiuving been accus- 
tomc:! to disappointment in supplies of rations, 
managed their little stock of provisions so 
economically, that it laste:| nearly three days, 
an’ some were so gastronomicaily ingenious 
and heroic as to have extended it tofour. But 
on the other hand, the greatest number were 
men of great appetite and little prudence, who 
saw and tasted the end of their rations on 
the second day after possession. Indeed the 
active life in which all were engaged, left few 
without that piquant relish for their food, 
which the rich citizen, in the midst of his 
luxury, might gladly exchange half his wealth 
for; not the greatest of them all, in taste as 
wel) .s in purse, cen enjoy his epulation with 
80 enviable a zest, as these campaigners did 
their coarse dry beef, and flinty biscuit. 

As the men grew weaker, the work grew 

eavicr; and as hunger increased so did the 
hecessity for physical exertion. The enemy 
were constantly annoying us, and every hour 
of the day brought a skirmish, either with 
their little squads of cavalry, their riflemen, 
or their voltigeurs. Their rifles would ad- 
vance by the cover of a hedge, or hill, per- 
haps, while the voltigeurs would suddenly dart 
from a ditch into which they had crept under 
cover of the weeds, and fall upon our pickets 
With the ferocity of -bull dogs; and when they 
were mastered, would (if not killed, wounded, 
or held fast,) scamper off like kangaroos. In 
like manner, the cavalry would try to sur- 
Prise us; or if they could not steal upon us, 
woul! dash up, fire their pistols, and, if well 

posed, gallop of again, peaarts if any 
our cavalry were near; for they never liked 
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close quarters with the British dragoons, ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the superior strength and 
power of our horses; this is as it regards mere 
skirmishing. The French dragoons, who were 
situated as to be able to ride close to ours, 


without danger of “cut and thrust,” would 
skirmish for hours—they would retire, load, | 
advance, fire, and off again; but they very 
prudently disliked the steel. 

On the fifth morning after the commissary , 
had delivered the rations above mentioned, | 
we had a very sharp brush with the enemy. | 
A company of infantry and a few dragoons | 
were ordered to dislodge the French from a 
house in which they haa a party, and which | 
was necessary to the security of our position; | 
for frem this house they used to sally upon our | 
pickets in a most annoymg manner, The. 
French, not more than about fifty in number, 
made a considerable resistance, they received 
the English with a volley trom the windows, 
and immediately retreated to a high bank be- 
hind the house; from this point they continu- 
ed to fire, until their flank was threatened by 
our dragoons, when they retreated in double 
quick disorder, leaving about 15 killed and 
wounded. 

ur men were then starving. The poor 
fellows, although they had forgotten their an- 
imal wants in the execution of their duty, 
plainly displayed in their faces the weakness 
of uieir bodies. Every man of the crowded 
encampment looked wan and melancholy, but 
all kept up their flagging spirits by resolution 
and patience. Many a manly fellow kept in 
silence and bitterness of his situation, and ma- 
ny a forced Hibernian joke was passed from a 
suffering heart te itghten a comrades cares. 
‘There was no upbraiding: for all were suffer- 
ers alike; and, with the exception of a few 
pardonable curses on the commissary, there 
was no symptom of turbulence—all was man- 
ly patience. 

In about an hour after the taking of the old 
house in front, I went out from our hut in a 
wood, to see the place of action. I met four 
or five of our men wounded, led and carried 
by their comrades. The officer commanding 
the party now joined me and walked back to 
the house, to give further directions about the 
wounded men not yet removed. When we 
had gone about fifty yards, we met a wounded 
soldier, carried very slowly in a blanket, by 
four men. As soon as he saw the officer who 
was along with me, he cried out in a feeble 
but forced voice, ‘* Stop! stop!—lay me down 
—let me speak to the captain.” The surgeon, 
who was along with him, had no objection, for, 
in my opinion, he thought the man beyond the 
power of his skill, and the sufferer was laid 
gently down upon the turf under the shade of 
a projecting rock. I knew the wounded mani’s 
face in a moment, for I had often remarked 
him as being a steady well conducted soldier; 
his age was about forty-one or two, and he had 
a wife and two children in England. I saw 
death in the poor fellow’s face. He was shot 
in the throat. ‘The ball passed apparently | 
downwards, probably from having been fired 
from the little hill on which the French pos- | 
ied themselves when they icft the house. ‘The 


blood gurgled from the wound at every exer- 


tion he made to speak. I asked the surgeoi 
what he thought of the man; and that gentle- 
man whispered, ‘‘it is all over with him.” 
He said he had done every thing he could to 
stop the blood, but found, from the situation 


of the wound, that it was impossible to suc- — 


ceed. 
The dying soldier, on being laid down, held 


out his hand to my friend the captain, which 


was not only cordially received, but pressed 
with pity and tenderness by that officer. “Sir, 
you have been my best friend since I entered 
the regiment—you have been every man’s 
friend in the country, and a good officer. God 
bless you. You saved me once from punish- 
ment, which you all knew afterwards that ] 
was unjustly sentenced to. God bless you!”’ 
Here the tears came from his eyes, and nei- 
ther the captain nor any one around could con- 
ceal their kindred sensation. All wept si- 
lently. 

The poor sufferer resumed: ‘*I have only 
to beg, sir, you will take care that my dear 
wile and little ones shall have my back pay as 
soon as possible: I am not many hours for 
this world.” The captain pressed his hand 
but could not speak. He hid his face with his 
handkerchief. 

‘I have done my duty, captain—have I 
not, sir? 

“You have, Tom, you have—and nobly 
done it,”’ replied the captain, with great emo-. 
tion. 

**God bless you! I have only one thing more 
to say.”’ Then addressing one of his comrades, 
he asked for his haversack, which was imme- 
diately handed to him. ‘I have only one thing 
to say, captain; I have not been very well this 
week, sir, and did not eat all my rations. I 
have one biscut—it is all I possess. You, as 
well as others, sir, are without bread; take it 
for the sake of a poor grateful soldier—take 
it—take it, sir, and God be with you—God 
Almighty be with you!” 

The poor good natured creauture was total- 
ly exhausted, as he concluded; he leaned 
back—his eyes grew a dull glassy color—his 
face still paler, and he expired in about ten 
minutes aiter on the spot. The captain wept 
like a child. 

Few words were spoken. The body was 
borne along with us to the wood, where the 
division was bivouacked, and the whole of the 
company to which the man belonged attended 
his interment, which took place in about two 
hours after. 

He was wrapped in his blanket just as he 
was, and laid in the earth. The captain him- 
self read a prayer over the grave, and pro- 
nounced a short but impressive eulogy on the 
merits of the departed. He showed the men 
the biscuit, as he related the manner in which 
it had been given to him, and he declared he 


never would taste it, but keef the token in re- « 


membrance of the ¢ood soldier, even though* 
he starved. The commissary, however, arri- 
ved that night, and prevented the necessity 
of trial to the captain’s amiable resclution. 
At the same time I do believe that nothing 
would have made him eat the biscuit. 

This is no tale of fiction: the fact occurred 
before the author’s cye. 
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TO A DYING BABE. 
Go to thy rest, thou lovely one! 

Thy stay may not be here, 

Thy morning smiles—thy work is done~ 

Go to thy rest, my dear! 

Why, baby, why this bootless strife, 

With grasp of ruthless death’ 
Why wrestle thus with fleeting life, 

Yield, yield thy rosy breath! 

Yea, go to rest, thou lovely one! 

‘The dew weeps on thy bed, 

And cold and drear must be the stone 

That lifts thy mouldering head— 
Thy polished limbs and lily breast 

Must lie in darkness drear, 

In thin, chill, snowy mantle drest, 

Yet go torest, my dear! 

Thear a voiec—I see a hand— 

It beckons thee away 
To sunny isles more bright, more bland, 

Than earthly eyes survey: 

‘Then go to rest, thou lovely one, 
Thy path is {light and clear, 
Thine angel waits to lead thee on— 
‘Go to thy rest, my dear! 
Thy smiles are sweet—thy promise fain— 

Thy hope-buds glist’ning bright, 

Flushing with infant graces rare, 

Seeiaed fraught with young delight! 
Yet go to rest, thou lovely one! 

Those buds are pale and sear— 

The heart-swings bleed on which they shone, 

Yet linger not, my dear! 
F would not buy thy bonny smiles, 

With Heaven deferred to thee, 
Nor change thy mantling bliss for toils 

And joyless years with me. 
Leave, baby, leave this weeping world, 

For lovelier, brighter sphere, 
Phine angel waits with wing unfurl’d, 

Go to thy rest, my dear. 

PASSAGE OF NIAGARA BY 
MICHIGAN, 

Lxtract of a letter, dated Buffalo, Sept. 9. 

I was in hopes that I should have got back 
to thistown from the Niagara Falls last even- 
ing, in time to have dropped you a line res- 
pecting the fate of the schooner Michigan; but 
owing to the delay in getting away, waiting 
for our passengers, and some derangement of 
the machinery of the steam-boat, and a head 
wind, we did not arrive until one o’clock this 
morning. 

As the exhibition yesterday was of a novel 
character, and has excited much more inter- 
est than any person could have anticipated 
when it was first mentioned, you will doubt- 
less be anxious to learn the particulars; and 
to gratify your curiosity, I will endeavor to 
give you the story as much in detail as possi- 
ble. 

The schooner Michigan, as I believe you 
have already learnt from me, was the lar- 
gest on lake Erie, and too large, in fact, to 
enter the various harbors on the lake, and be- 
ing somewhat decayed in her upper works, 
the thought stru¢k the owner, Major Frazer, 
formerly of New-York, that she would an- 
swer the purpose of testing the fate of a ves- 
sel that by accident might approach too near 
the stupendous cataract of Niagara, and also 
of the fate of animals that might be caught 
in the rapids of those swift rolling waters, and 
carried over the falls. 

The proprietors of the large public houses 


‘ 


THE SCHOONER 


ae vets at the falls, on both sides of the river, and of 


stages and steam-boats, made up a purse to 
rchase the schooner, aware that they would 
repaid by the company which the exhibi- 
yp would attract; and in this calculation they 
not deceived. 
or several days previous to the 8th, the 
@t#ees came crowded, as well as the canal 
<gats, so much so that it was difficult'to find a 
. onveyance to the falls; and such was the in- 


terest, that the escent was the only topic of 
conversation among all classes, On Priday | 


THE ARIEL. 


night, the 7th, wagons filled with country peo- 
ple rattled through this town all night; and 
on Saturday morning, Buffalo itself seemed to 
be moving in amass toward the grand point of 
attraction. ‘lo accommodate those who could 
not find a passage in carriages, five steam-boats 
had advertised to leave here on Saturday 
morning, and great numbers chose this con- 
veyance; they were the Henry Clay, William 
Penn, Pioneer, Niagara, and Chippewa, being 
all the steam-boats on Lake Erie, except the 
Superior. ‘The Chippewa was appointed to 
tow down the pirate schooner, (as she was 
termed,) the Michigan; which service she per- 
formed. I took my passage on board this boat, 
and we got under way before the others, pas- 
sed through the basin at Black Rock, and 
about a mile below the Rock took in tow the 
vessel destined to make the dreadful plunge. 
As soon as we got underway, the scene became 
interesting. The sun shone in full splendor, 
the waters of the Erie were placid, there be- 
ing scarcely a ruffie upon its surface, and a few 
miles astern of us, four steamers crowded with 


-| passengers, and with bands of music on board, 


were ploughing their way down the rapids of 
Niagara. Our little boat towed the Michi- 
gan as far as Yale’s — on British shore, 
within three miles of the falls where she an- 
chored; and at this place the Chippewa lan- 
ded her passengers, as well as the William 
Penn, and they were conveyed from thence to 
the falls in vehicles of all descriptions. The 
three other steam-boats landed their passen- 
gers on the American side. 7 

Three o’clock was the hour appointed to 
weigh anchor on board the Michigan. The 
task of towing her from Yale’s landing to the 
rapids, and a most hazardous one it was, was 
entrusted to Captain Rough, the oldest cap- 
tain on the lake. With a yawl-boat, and five 
oarsmen, of stout hearts and strong arms, the 
old captain got the schooner underway, and 
towed her till within one quarter of a mile of 
the first rapids, and within half a mile of the 
tremendous precipice, as near as they dare 
approach, and cutting her adrift, she passed 
majestically on, while the oarsmen of the 
yawl had to pull for their lives to effect their 
own safety. Indeed, such were the fears of 
the hands, as I have understood, that on ap- 
proaching near the rapids, they cut the tow 
line before they had received orders from their 
commander. 

And now we approach the interesting mo- 
ments of the exhibition. The high grounds 
on both sides of the American and British 
shores were lined with people, having a full 
view of the rapids, and of the approach of 
the vessel, and now it was that a thousand 
fears and expectations were indulged, as the 
Michigan, unguided by human agency, ap- 
proached, head on, the first rapid or descent, 
and apparently keeping the very course that 
the most skillful navigator would have pursu- 
ed, having an American ensign flying from her 
bowsprit, and the British jack displayed at 
her stern. She passed the first rapid unhurt, 
still head on, making a plunge, shipping a sea, 
and rising from it in beautiful style, and in her 
descent over the second her masts went by 
the board, at the same moment affording those 
who have never witnessed a shipwreck, a spe- 
cimen of the sudden destruction of the spars 
of a ship at sea in case of a wreck. Expec- 
tation of her fate was now at the highest: she 
swung round and presented her broad side to 
the dashing and foaming waters, and after re- 
maining stationary a moment or two, was, by 
its force, swung round, stern foremost, and 
having passed to the third rapid, she bilged, 
but carried her hull apparently whole, be- 


;tween Grass Island and the British shore to 
'the Horse Shoe, over which she was carried. 


stern foremost, and launched into the abyss be. 
low. In her fall she was dashed to a thov. 
sand pieces. I went below the falls imme. 
diately after the descent, and the river ex. 
hibited a singular appearance frof the thou- 
sands of floating fragments, there being scarce. 
ly to be seen any two boards nailed together, 
and many of her timbers were broken into 
twenty pieces. Such was the eagerness of the 
multitude present to procure a piece of her, 
that before sunset a great part of her was car. 
ried away. 

I believe I have already informed you of 
the animals on board. ‘They consisted of a 
buffalo from the Rocky Mountains, two bears 
from Green bay and Grand river, two foxes, 4 
raccoon, a dog, a cat, and four geese—the fate 
ot these you will probably wish to learn. 
When the vessel was left to her fate, they were 
let loose on deck, except the buffalo, who was 
enclosed in a temporary pen. The two bears 
left the vessel shortly after she began to de 
scend the rapids, and swam ashore, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of the current. On rea- 
ching the British shore they were taken. The 
| buffalo was seen to pass over the falls, but 
was not visible afterwards. Wat became of 
the other animals is not known. Those who 
had glasses could see one of the bears climb- 
ing the mast as the vessel approached the ra- 
pids; the foxes, &c. were also running up and 
down, but nothing was seen of them after the 
schooner passed over. The only live animals 
of the crew that passed over the falls were 
two geese; they were taken up unhurt. Ma- 
jor Frazer obtained one, and an English gen- 
tleman purchased the other for two dollars. 

Respecting the effigies, the only one I saw 
below the falls was General Jackson, appa- 
rently uninjured, throwing his arms about and 
knocking his legs together in the eddies, as 
though he was the only one of the crew that 
had 

The calcuiau.. as to the num- 
ber of persons assemi®iea on both shoresie 
Some estimate them aslow asi. oth 
ers at thirty thousand. ‘The greatest péagelll 
people were on the American side. Goat Isl- 
and for a considerable distance exhibited a 
dense column of persons, and the bridge erec- 
ted from Goat Island, which is built upwards 
of a hundred feet over the rapids, was also 
crowded, and temporary booths, made with 
the boughs of trees, skirted both shores. As 
we passed down the Niagara, we had a full 
view of the whole distance from Buffalo, of 
the hundreds of vehicles of all descriptions 
passing towards the falls, and as the weather 
has been uncommonly hot and dry for a long: 
time, the roads presented uninterrupted col- 
umns of dust as far as the eye could extend. 
In fact, so much larger was the assemblage of 
persons than was anticipated, that notwith- 
standing the proprietors cf the public houses 
had laid in an unusual supply of refreshments, 
they had not provided sufficient for one h 
the people, and thousands were unable to ob- 
tain a mouthful of any thing. You may judge 
of the situation of matters, when I assure you 
that I stopped at Forsyth’s about 4 o’clock P. 
M. after climbing up his everlasting steps from 
the bottom of the falls, and was unable to ob- 
tain even a cracker or glass of water; and this 
was the case at Brown’s also. On the Amet- 
ican side I learn,every thing eatable and rink- 
able was consumed before one half the visiters 
had obtained anything. 

So well pleased are the, people with this 
grand and novel aquatic exhibition, that alrea- 
dy they are talking about getting up something 
more splendid next year. In this the tevert 
keepers and stage proprietors will heartily 
join, as the present frolic has afforded them 
a fine harvest for some time. 
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“Tus Man OF My cHOICE.—A lady, upon}complishments is less respected new a days, 
being repproached with ‘nsensibility, and an| than it was in the times of my Lady Pembroke 
unnatural coldness of disposition, made the}and Mrs. Hutchinson, when-a lady’s hand 
following reply:—** The austere coldness ana} could at one minute be playing on the “heav- 
insensibility you reproach me with, and per-|enly verginalls,” and at the next was deep in 
haps think a constitutional defect, is neither} pickles and preserves. ** They ceuld not spell 
the effect of prudery, nor the melancholy scru-| then,” scornfully exclaims a modern fine lady. 

Jes of a silly girl. Believe me above such No, Madam; spelling was not so common as 
little motives of action; believe that my blood|it is now. Let us pique ourselves as we 
often circulates with rapidity; believe that I} ought upon that interesting advantage, espe- 
know there is but one spring in the year of|cially as it is an evidence of the diffusion of 
life, and that love is combined with and attach- | letters among rich and poor; but the real pro- 
ed to humanity; nay, I will even permit you! gress of knowledge does not consist in acqui- 
tobelieve, that Cupid, in certain attire, has as/ring one utility and leaving another. he 
many charms in my eyes as in those of the rest hand is most accomplished, which is fullest of 
of my sex; yet, after all of these confessions, |power. ‘To be perfect, we would have it be 
which I make with pleasure and openness, as| able to spell, and to work, and to play, and to 
artifice and disguise are only the refuge of lit-| make a tart or a bed; and to dress, and to dan- 
tle mind, for which I have no occasion, I tell; dle a child, and to twitch the ear of a friend, 
you, that, as much as I honor love, I despise | and to wipe the tears from one’s eyes, and to 
jovers, and protest their profidious flames, their be kissed in old age with a love beyond rever- 
deceitful arts, with their false vows, alas! oft-:ence. Is it deficient in any of these perfect- 
en, but too much credited by our credulous tions? Let it be able to lay itself with en- 
sex, merely because they feel no trace of such. couragement on the heads of those who pos- 


perfididy in their own gentle bosoms. But if 
you would see my frigid system vanish into air, 
let fortune throw into my way such a man jas 
my imagination sometimes creates, and whom 


er, tke my mental picture of him. He must 
have 2 gentle, though lively temper; to hide a 
strong and masculine mind. His expressions 
of attachment must neither be dictated by av- 
arice nor vanity, but proceed directly from a 
feeling heart. He must be well informed with- 
out pretensions, serious without melancholy— 
free without licentiousness, and, in short, car- 
ty nothing to excess but love and prudence; 


nay, he may charm all my sex and adore—on-' 


_ Sess them, and that action gives it the spirit of 
‘them all. 
‘ius, the greatest accomplishments any one can 
possess, are a love of nature and of books. 

Iam afraid is only to be found there; howev | 
‘they can explain everything, although they 


Next to an absolute piece of gen- 


seldom know any thing, assert that that natu- 


‘ral feeling of antipathy which men have for 
,certain persons or things, is produced by the 
stars. 


;same influences, will have a mutual desire of 


(hus two persons, born under the 


approaching each other, and will feel a recip- 


‘rocal regard, without knowing why,—in the 


same manner that others will hate each other 


lyme. He must hide his passion in public, as! Without any motive, because they happen to 


desire no other proofs of it there, but a pas- 


sing glance to convey the feelings of his heart, , 
which nobody must observe but myself. In; 


ib 


e born under opposite conjunctions. But how 
will they account for the antipathies which 
great men have had for things the most com- 


private he may make up for public restraint, ;™on? Many instances which cannot be ration- 
by breathing a chaste and delicate passion; and, #lly explained, might be mentioned. Lamo- 


ifhe merit it, he may probably hear of a reci-; 
procal flame, pure as the love that fans it. To! 


the-Levayer could not endure the sound of 
any instrument, and yet he experienced the 


render this union of heart more durable, he: Most exquisite pleasure in the noise of thun- 


must be my guide, my counsellor, and my 
er, so that when near him, my mind m: 
quire elevation and grandeur. Yes, I cones 
it, should fortune throw such a man in my ways 
my coldness would vanish at his approach, like 
snow in sunshine, 
footsteps at allt » and in all places; but 
whether in a cottage or a palace, I would nev- 
§ deign to bestow a thought. 


and shall persevere in my coldness which nev-. 
ef costme an effort. The group of admirers! 
are not Hattering to me. I despise their sen-| 
tments, with their little arts to please, andi 
yawn at theif incense. Let them seek the: 


being. Even the homeliest utilities, when 
brousht into contact with a refinement, and 
gracefully managed, reflect upon it an addi- 
ional beauty, by reason of the secret appeal 
they make to our paramount sense of good.— 
It was a pleasant surprise to us the other day, 
When visiting our friends, to hear an answer 
Tought from a young. lady who was sent for 
‘take a part in a duett, “Phat her fingers 
_ all over flour, but she would come to us 
€ moment she got it off.” The same hand 
tha’ ‘vuld play an instrument, was making a 
asitought todo, The unioin of ac- 


would accompany his} 


Till that idol} 
my heart be realised, I desire not to please, | 


er.—Czxsar could not hear the crowing of 
the cock without shuddering. The Lord 


#Chancellor Bacon fell into a swoon whenever 


re was an eclipse of the moon. Mary de 
dicis could not endure the sight of a rose, 
not even in painting, although she was fond of 
every other kind of flowers. —The duke d’E- 
pernon fainted at the sight of a leveret.—Mar- 
shal d’Albret was taken ill at a public dinner, 
on seeing the attendants serve up a young wild 
boar or sucking pig.—Henry III. could not 
remain alone in a room where there was a cat. 
Uladislaus, King of Poland, was uneasy, and 
fled at the sight of apples. —Scaliger shudder- 
ed in every limb on beholding water-cresses.— 
Erasmus could not smell fish without being 
thrown into a fever.—An Englishman once 
expired from the impression that was made 
upon him by the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
Cardinal Henry de Cardonna fell into a syn- 
cope from the smell of roses. —Ticho-Brahe 
sank down from weakness on meeting a hare 
or a fox.—Cardan could not bear eggs;—the 
poet Aristo baths;—the‘son of Crassus, bread; 
Cesar of Lesscalas, the sound of cymbals.— 
The cause of these antipathies is sometimes 
found in the first sensations of infancy.—A 
lady who was a great admirer of paintings and 
engravings, swooned-when she met with pic- 
tures ina book. The reason of it she thus 
explained: while she was very young, her 
father one day perceived her turning over the 
books of his library to seek for pictures in 
them: he abruptly took them ‘rem her, and 
told her, in a severe tone of ve'c~, that there 
were in the books devils, which would stran- 
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gle her if she dared totouchthem. These 
foolish menaces, which are but too common 
with parents, always produce injurious effects, 
which cannot afterwards be destroyed.—Pliny, 
who was as credulous as he was eloquent, tells 
us that there is such an ee between the 
horse and the wolf, that if the former passes 
where the latter has just been, he feels a 
numbness in his legs which prevents him from 
walking. 
From the New York Review. 
“SI JE TE PERDS, JE SUIS PERDU.” 
These lines were suggested by an impress to a seal, 
representing a boat at sea, and a man at the helm looking 
up ata star; with the motto, ‘‘Si je te perds, je suis per- 
du.” If I lose thee, I am lost. 
Shine on thou bright beacon, 
Unclouded and free, 
From thy bright place of calmaess, 
O’er life’s troubled sea; 
Its morning of promise, 
Its smooth scenes are gone, . 
And the billows rave wildly— 
Then, bright one, shine on. ud 


The wings of the tempest 
May rush o’er thy ray, 
But tranquil thou smilest,' 
Undimm’d by its sway; 
o’er the worlds, 
ere storms are unknown, 
Thou dwellest all beauteous, 
All glorious, alone. 
From the deep womb of darknes*. 
The —_ flash leaps, 
O’er the bark of my fortune, 
Each mad billow sweeps; 
From the port of her safety, 
By warring winds driven, 
no light on her course, 
But yon lone one of Heavea. 


Yet fear not, thou frail one, 
The hour may be near, 

When thy own sunny headlands 
Far off shall appear, 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

In some island of Heaven 
We may anchor at last. 


But bark of eternity, 
Where art thou now? 


The tempest wave shricks 


O’er each plunge of thy prow, 
On the world’s ur oath 

Thus shattered and tost, 
Then lone one shine on, 

If I lose thee, I’m lost. 


| 


SOLICITATION. 


Come down to the lattice, 
en the Eve lights her s 
In the purple a 
a heart like a traveller, 
ong journeying far, 
Looks up to thy zenith— 
Hope’s beautiful star! 
I have vows for thy bosom 
To sigh unto truth; 
I have perilous tales 
Of the bridal of youth; 
O! come to the lattice, love! 
Come thee and list, 
When the stars are so bright 
In the beautiful mist. 
ANSWER. 
The stars are deceitful, 
And youth is untrue, 
Then why at the lattice, 
Why listen to you? 
The mist will be melting, 
As rises the sun, 
And as soon lover’s vows 
Are forgotten and gone. 
And sorrow that bosom 
Will throb with despair, 
That will listen to tales 
Of lovers so fair; 
Then ne’er to the lattice, love, 
Ne’er » ill T Dist, 
For the stars are deceitful, 
And fatal that mist. 
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Tue Arte will in future appear under the name of 
the Editor, for whom, since its commencement, Mr. 
Walter has been Agent. Subscriptions, communica- 
tions, &e. will, as heretofore, be received at No. 71 
Market St. The Office of the Ariel is at No. 2, Car- 
ren’s ALLEY. 


New Jersey Macazinr.—Proposals have been issu- 
ed by James A. Bennet, & Co. of Rahway, N. J. for 
publishing at that place, a monthly work under the 
above mentioned title—price Two Dollars per annum. 
The editor, whose name is not mentioned, is a native of 
New Jersey; andfrom the tone of the Prospectus, his 
principal support is expected from that state. The 
work promises to be respectable in point of literary ex- 
ecution. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are at all times glad to receive well written ori- 
ginal tales, such as that sent us last week by ““R——” 
but the extreme length of which prevents its insertion. 
Three entire numbers of our little work would not con- 
tain it. We hope our friend will continue his favors; 
he may be assured the above consideration alone pre- 
vented its publication. The manuscript is subject to 
his order. 

G. W. T. is not forgotten—he has been only over- 
looked for a week or two. 

** Rustic Bard” is almost too rustic. He writes well, 
but not well enough. 

““Q” describes himself as being ‘‘snugly seated in a 
corner.” It isan excellent place for all such—we also 
have put him into a corner; his object is easily discov- 
ered—but we have fairly cornered him. 

Our thanks are due to “*N.” His suggestions will be 
attended to. A number of favors have been received 
from correspondents, all of which will be noticed in 
due time. 

A correspondent requests that we would procure the 
plate of Clay sewing up the mouth of Jackson, and fur- 
nish each subscriber with a print of the same! We 
said, long ago, that we had nothing to do with politics 


er religion. 


The following has been sent to us as original: we 
think it has been in print before. But whether or not, 
itis worth republication. 

HERE WE THREE HAVE MET AGAIN, 
Here we three have met again, 
After years of hope and pain; 
Since our parting, time has laid 
Many a three in death’s dark shade; 
Many a widow’s heart has sighed, 
Many an orphan’s tear has dried. 


ty Since the dream that boyhood gave, 
We have toiled on life’s wide wave, 
Wearily our oars we’ve plied, 
In the search of Fortune’s tide, 
Warring with each blast that blew, 
Braving storms that darker grew; 
Cold and cheerless was the main, 
But we three have met again! 


Now that here we meet at last, 

‘Lo recount the gales we’ve past; 

Here, where life’s first breath we drew, 
Long lost pleasures we’ll renew; 

Here each scene shall claim a smile, 
Friendship’s warmth our age beguile; 
And, where joys unmingled reign, 
There may we three meet again! 


me. 


Serriv OF THE OLD DOMINION.—This is the title of a 
periodical issued at Richmond, Va. by Stephen T. Mitch- 
ell, Esq. in pamphlet form, very much after the manner 
of Washingon Irving’s Sketch Book. Several numbers 
have reached us. The author’s design appears to be to 
rescue from oblivion some of the floating anecdotes and 
traditions which yet linger among the aged inhabitants 
of Virginia; particularly those relating to, and connected 
with the American Revolution. The design is ecrtain- 
ly worthy of the author’s powers; ard in prosecuting 
it, Mr. Mitchell has acquitted himself with as muc 
.abilit; as the entire novelty of the undertaking will ad- 
mit. We shall take oceasion to notice the work more 
particularly ia the next aumber. 
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NOTES ON PHILADELPHIA. 


Soon shall thy power, unconquered Stream, afar 
Drive the slow barge, or wheel the rapid car.— Darwin. 
To a citizen of Philadelphia, who, leaving for a mo- 
ment the concerns of merehandise and trade, looks back 
upon the state of navigation twenty years ago, nothing 
is more calculated to excite his wonder than the vast 
perfection to which Steam Boat navigation has been 
brought. Twenty years since the Delaware was navi- 
gated by the slow, precarious, and uncomfortable shal- 
lop, and the crossings to and from the city were made 
in the laborious wherry. Since that period, how im- 
mense the revolution which the persevering ingenuity 
of man has effeeted! In place of the uncertain shallop, 
within whose narrow limits we were wont to be confin- 
ed for days in making a voyage of twenty miles, our no- 
ble river is alive with Steam Boats, passing to and fro 
with a rapidity almost magical, and our wharves are 
thronged with huge flotillas of the same kind of vessels, 
sending up their long columns of smoke, and venting 
their mysterious moving power in loud and startling 
discharges. ‘The wherries have been superceeded, and 
the hourly Steam Boats, plying froma dozen wharves 
across the river, give a bustling interest to the scene 
which the enthusiastic fancy of Fuvron himself could 
searcely have ventured to imagine. Such have been the 
mighty changes which the application of this tremen- 
dous agent have effected at our very doors. Its benefits 
have reached from one extremity of the Union to the oth- 
er, until, by sure and rapid progress, it shall penetrate 
the farthest rivers of the mighty west, startling the un- 
tutored savage by its mysterious power, and sending en- 
terprise and wealth, and population, into the untrodden 
forests of that almost boundles region. 
But the changes in our habits, and the benefits to our 
country,ywhich the introduction of steam within our 
borders has wrought, must be apparent to the most in- 
different observer. It has increased the facilities for 
travelling, both as regards expense and expedition: and 
with these the desire to become acquainted with the 
country. As a consequence, our city has been thron- 
ged with strangers: and so great has been the influx, 
that of the many public houses for their accommodation, 
two alone produce the enormous rent of nine thousand 
dollars per annum. 
In the year 1788 the bosom of the Delaware was first 
ruffed by a Steam Boat. The projector at that early 
day, was Joun Frreu. He first conceived the design 
in 1785; and, being poor and illiterate, a multitude o' 
difficulties which he did not forsee, occurred to render 
abortive every effort of his most persevering mind, to 
construct and floata Steam Boat. Applying to Con- 
gress for assistance, he was refused; and then, without 
success, offering his invention to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the purpose of navigating the Mississippi, he 
at last sueceeded in forming a company, by the aid of 
whose funds he launched his first rude effort at a Steam 
Boat in the year ’88. The idea of wheels had not oc- 
curred to Mr. Fitch; but oars, working in a frame, were 
used in place of them. The crude ideas which he en- 
tertained, and the want of experience, subjected this 
unfortunate man to difficulties of the most humbling 
character. Regarded by many as a mere visionary, his 
project was discouraged by those whose want of all mo- 
tive for such a course rendered their opposition more 
barbarous; while those whose station in life placed it in 
their power to assist him, looked coldly on, barely lis- 
tening to his elucidations, and receiving them witth an 
indifference that chilled him to the heart. By a perse- 
verance as unwearicd as it was unrewarded, his darling 
project was at length sufficiently matured, and a Steam 
Boat was seen fioating at the wharves of Philadelphia 
nearly forty years ago. So far, his success amic the 
most mortifying discouragements had been sufficient to 
prove the merit of the scheme. But a reverse awaited 
him, as discouraging as it was unexpected. The Boat 
performed a trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty 
miles, when, as she wasrounding to at the wharf, her 
boiler burst! . The next tide floated her back to the ci- 


ty; where, after great difficulty, a new boiler was pro- 
eured. In October, 1788, she again performed her trip 
to Burlington. But it was discovered that she travelled 
only three miles an hour, although assisted by the tide; 
and as it was important that a greater degree of expe 
dition should be obtained, and as the expense of getting 
better machinery was a difficulty absolutely insurmoun 
table, this important enterprise was suddenly abandon. 
ed! The Boat was laid up as useless, rotting silently 
and unnoticed in the docks of Kensington. Fitch be. 
came more embarrsed by his creditors than ever; and, 
after producing three manuscript volumes, which he dee 
posited in the Philadelphia Library, to be opened thir. 
ty years after his death, he was carried off by the yellow 
fever in 1793. Such was the unfortunate termination of 
this early conceived project of the Steam Boat. Fitch 
was no doubt an original discoverer of the steam en- 
'gine. He was certainly the first that ever applied it to 
|the propulsion of vessels in America. Though it was 
jreserved to Fulton to advance its application toa de- 
'gree of perfection which has made his name immortal, 
‘yet to the unfortunate Fitch belongs the honor of come 
pleting and navigating the first American Stcam Boat. 

| His three manuseript volumes were opened about 
three years ago. Although they exhibit himas an illiter- 
ate man, yet they indicate the possession of a strong 
mind of much mechanical ingenuity. He describes his 
many difficulties and disappointments with a degree of 
feeling which cannot fail to win the sympathy of every 
reader, causing him to wonder and regret that so much 
time and talent should have been so unprofitably devoe 
ted. Though the project failed,—and it failed only for 
want of funds—yet he never for a moment doubted its 
practicability. He tells us that in less than a century we 
shall see our western rivers swarming with Steam Boats; 
and that his darling wish is, to be buried on the margin 
of the remantie Ohio, where the song of the boatman 
may sometimes penetrate into the stillness of his ever 
lasting resting place, and the music of the steam engine 
echo over the so that shelters him forever. 


There is, if we mustake%.02, 4 Gash v7 the mimical in 


Mirror—a little of rebuke with much praise. 
To A FRIEND IN THE NAVY, NOW SICK AT HOME. 


The wave, the wave, the Yankee wave 
That dashes white and blue, 


That roars in might, or laughs outright, 
smiles and whispers too, 
as the same, whence e’er it came 
» And wheresoe’r it go— 
In piping gale or plaintive wail, 
In triumph or in woe. 


You’ve seen it on mid-ocean’s surge 
When war call’d up its wrath, 
Yelling the fated foeman’s dirge, 


You’ve seen it on the playful shore, 
Its cheek upon the sand, 

When winds were still and storms were oes 
Kissing the quiet land. 


By every promontory’s sweep, & 
By every little bay, 

By every shore and every steep 
Where the smooth eddies play— 
Where e’er the silver minim’s fa ie 

Scoops out his tiny cave 
To paddle or to ponder in, 
You've seen the Yankee wave, 


How gaily did it once bear up 
Your little shining boat, 
And when a bigger boy, on it 
Your skiff you first did float, 
And since, upon the broadest deck 
That ever swam the seas, 
You’ve rais’d a penon, proudest yet 
That ever flapp’d the breeze. 


Soon may you Jeave your fever’d bed 
As one who quits a wreck 
head 


And show once mere a 
Yes! leave your heme. far seean stoam, 


Upon the quarter éeck— 


Ana jain vee brave, 
For weli i kno, oi ail below, 
You love the Yankee wave, 


the following beautiful lines from the s+) Consectient 


And howling round his path,— # 
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Acaric, the celebrated Gothic king, was buried by 
his own command in the channel of the river Busenti- 
nus. Mr. Gibbon in his ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” thus 
mentions 


«<The ferocious character of the barbarians was dis- 
played in the funeral of a hero, whose valor and fortune 
they eclebrated with mournful applause. By the labor 
of a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted the course 
of the athe sea a small river that washes the walls of 
Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the 
splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, was eonstructed 
in the vacant bed; the waters were then restored to 
their natural channel: and the secret spot, where the 
remains of Alarie have been deposited, was forever 
concealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners 
who had becn employed to execute the work.” 


The following lines that dreathe, written by the Hon. 
Epwarp Everett, are commemorative of the histori- 
fact: 

When I am dead no pageant train, 
Shall waste their sorrows at niy bier, 
Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypoeritic tear; 
For I will die as I did live, 
Nor take the boon I cannot give, 


Ye shall not raise a marble bust, 
Upon the spot where I repose; 
¥e shall not fawn before my dust, 
In hollow circumstance of woes; 
Nor sculptured clay, with lying breath, 
Insult the clay that moulds bencath. 


¥e shall not pile with servile toil 
Your monuments upon my breast; 
Nor yet within the common soil 
Lay down the wreck of power to rest; 
Whese man can boast that he has trod 
On him who was the ‘‘ scourge of God.” 
But ye the mountain stream shall turn, 
And lay its seeret channel bare, 
And hallow for your sotereign’s urn, 
A resting place forever there: 
‘Lien bid its everest). prings 
Flow back upey ot Kings 
And never be ‘isc seeret said, 
Unul cep give up its dead. 
“ty sua and silver, ye shall timg 
Back to the clods that gave them birth, 
The captured crown of suany « king, 
Phe cansom of a conquered earth; 
For ¢ en tho’ dead, will 1 control 
The wophies of the capitol. 


But when, beneath the mountain tide, 
Ye ve iad your monarch down to rot, 
Ye shui not rear upon its side 
Pillar nor mound io mark the spot; 
For long cnough the world hath shook, 
Beneath the terrors of my look; 


ae: that f{ have run my race, 
H@astonished realms shall rest a space. 
My course was like a river deep, 
And from the hills | burst, 
Across the world in wrath to sweep, 
And where I went the spot was curst; 
Nor blade of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts have been. 


See how their haughty barriers fail 
Beneath the terror of the Goth, 
Their ivon-breasted legions quail 
Betore my ruthless Sabbaoth; 
And low the ‘Queen of Empires” kneels, 
And grovels at my chariot wheels, 


Not for myself did T ascend 
In judgment my wiunphal ear; 
7T was God alone on high did send 
The avenging Seythian to the war, 
To shake abroad, with iron hand, 
The appointed scourge of his command. 


With iron hand, that scourge I rear’d 
- O’er guilty king and guilty realm; 
Destruction was the ship I steered, 
And vengeance sat upon the helm, 
launched in fur¥ on the flood 
my way seas of blood, 
And in the streams their hearts had spilt 
Washed out the long arrears of guilt. 
Across the everlasting Alp 
I poured the torrent of my 
And feeble Cesars shvicked for help 
in vain within their seven-hilled towers; 


THE ARTEL 


I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in the diadem— 
And struck a darker, deeper dye, 
In the purple of their mejasty— 
And bade my northern banners shine. 
Upon the conqured Palatine. 
My course is run, my errand done, 
ioe to him from whom I came, 
But never more shall set the sun 

Of glory that adorns my name; 
‘And Re man hearts shall long be sick, 
When men shall think of Alaric. 

My course is run, my errand done; 
But darker ministers of fate 
Impatient round the eternal throne, 

Rad in the caves of veangeance wait; 
And soon mankind shall blauch away, 
Before the name of Attala. 

EXTRACT FROM GOETHE. 

It is very strange that men are blamed for 
their proceedings here: they have placed wo- 
man on the highest station she is capable of 
occupying. And where is there any station 
higher than the ordering of the house? While 
the husbani has to vex himself with outward 
matters; while he has to gather wealth and 
protect it; while perhaps he takes a share in 
the administration of the state, and there con- 
stantly depends on circumstances, ruling no- 
thing, it may be said, wh le he conceives that 
he is ruling much, compelled to be but politic 
where he would willingly be reasonable, to 
dissemble where he would be open, to be false 
whcre he would be upright; while thus, for 
the sake of an object which he never reaches, 
he must every moments crifice the first of ob- 
jects, harmony with himself,—a reasonable 
housewife is actually governing in the interior 
ot her family; has the comfort and activity of 
every persen in it to provide for an! make 


possible. What is the highest happiness of 
mortals, if not to execute what he consiijers 
right and good; to be really master of the | 
means conducive to our aims? An? where! 
should or can our aims be but withn the) 
house? All those indispensable, and still to be | 
renewed —- where do we expect, ‘io we; 
require to find them, if it is not in the place | 
where we arise anu go to sleep, where kitch- | 
en and cellar, and every species of accommo- ' 
dation for ourselves and ours is always to be 
rea iy? What unvarying activity is needed to 
conduct this constantly recurring series of un- 
broken living order! How few are the men, to 
whom it is given to return regularly like a 
star, to command their day as they command 
their night; to form for themselves their 
household instruments, to sow and to reap, to 
gain and expend, and to traved round their 
circle with perpetual success and peace and 
love! It is wien a woman has attained this in- 
ward mastery, that she makes the husband, 
whom she loves, a master: her attention will 
acquire all sort of knowledge for her; her ac- 
tivity will turn them to profit. ‘hus is she 
dependent upon no one; and she procures her 
husband genuine ‘ndependence, that which is 
ini_z.or and domestic: whatever he possesses 
he beholds secured; what he earns, well em- 
ployed; and thus he can direct his mind to lof- 
ty «jects, and if fortune favours, he may act! 
in the state the same character which becomes 
his wife at home. 

The uncultivated man is contented, if he 
sec but something going on; the man of more 
refinement must be made to feel; the man en- 
tirely refined, desires to reflect. 


Nothing more exposes us to madness, than 
distinguishing ourselves from others, and no- 
thing more contributes to maintain our com- 
mon sense, than living in the universal way 
with multitudes of men. . 


AN OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


Paysic.—What contributed most to FEsculapi- 
us into vogue as dd om or was, his luckily meeting @ 
man that his friends were going to inter, in whom 
found some remains of life, and whom he restored te 
pertect health.—#ollin. 

Till Pliny’s time, of all essions, that of Physic 
as gainful as it was, was the only one no Roman had 
followed, because they belived it them.—Jbid. 

Untnvrtas. 

Whom want itself can force untruths to tell, 

My soul detests him as the gates of Hell.—Pofe. 

Those who without knowing us, think evil of us, do_ 
us no harm; ’tis not us they attack, ’tis the phantom ef 
their own imagination.—La Bruyere. 

Stropy AFTER TRIFLING. 
If not to some peculiar end assign’d, — 
Study’s the precious trifling of the mind, 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 
A chase for sport alone and not for game.— Young. 

Wit1s.—There are two things in which men in other 
things wise enough, do usually misearry; in putting off 
the making of their wills and their repentance, till it be 
too late. — Tillotson. 


Govt. 

An unsurmountable and strong disease 

Is fall’n upon the; bonds more and stubborn 

"Lhan those steel-temper’d shackles, which the hand 

Of justice fixes on the bold offender; 

A dreadful, undiscover’d, secret ill, 

Whose burden human nature searce can bear. 

REASONS FOR THICK ANCLES. 
‘Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
“What makes my ancles grow so thick ?” 
**You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
‘‘How great a calf they have to carry ?” 

The following cut direct is from the pen of the celer 
brated Sheridan. ord Erskine declared in a large 
party in which Lady E. and Mr. S. present, that 
“a wile was only a Tin Cannister to one’s tail” 
upon which Sheridan presented Lady Erskine with 
these lines. . 

“Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to rail, 
Calls a wife a ‘Tin Cannister tied to one’s tail, 
And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carrie soh, 
Seems hurt at his Lorship’s degrading comparison. 
But wherefore degrading’ considered aright, 
A canister’s polished and useful aud bright— 
And should dirt its original purity hide— 
—hat’s the fault ot the puppy to whom it is wed!” 
LITERARY BREAKFAST. 
As lately a sage on fine ham was repasting, — 
(Though for breakfast too savory, | ween,) _ 
He exclann’d to a friend, who sat silent and fasting, 
‘*What a breakfast of learning is mine !” 
“A breakfast of learning !” with wonder he cried, 
And laugh’d, for he thought him mistaken, 
‘“‘Why, what is it else!” the sage quickly replied, 
**When making lange extracts from Bacon.” 
SEALING AN OATH. 
*Do you,’ said Fanny other day, 
In earnest love me as you say? 
Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside?’ 
‘Dear, cruel girl,’ cried I, ‘forbear, 
For by those eyes—those lips, I swear’ 
She stopped me as the oath I took, = 
And cried,—* You’ve sworn, now kiss the book,* 
“ SONNET. 
Pass on, stern Time! I know thy shadowy wing 
Is bearing youth, and health and hope away; 
Then quickly fleet and bring th’ appointed day 
When this warm spirit may no longer cling 
To earth-born vanities, but gladly fiiug 
Its weight of clay aside; my wearied soul 
Pines ‘neath the fetters of the world’s control, 
Sick of the thousand petty cares that sting 
The heart almost to madness. I have sought 
My joy in dreams—alas! its end was pain’ 
And hope’s unreal fancies, and deep th 
Cherished im solitude, have been my bane; 
But now upon my lone couch I could lie 
As calmly as a wearied child—and die! 


PThe office of THE ARIEL is removed to Ne 


Hoxor.—True honor will pay treble damages, rather 
Wm. Penn. 


than justify onc wrong by another. 


2 Carter's Alley; subscriptions, &¢ will be received at 
No. 71, Market Street, as usual 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Earty Days.—Under this title, a small 
volume of fugitive poetry has been published 
in Charleston, S.C. Mr. G. Simms is the au- 
thor. 

The first number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GazettE, by George W. Taylor, & Co. ap- 
peared on Monday last. The execution of the 
Gazette is creditable, and its matter good. It 
will support the Administration. 


Our neighbour of the Album has a long ar- 
ticle on “Genius without Discretion”—as if 
the thing wasrare! Bless me! its the com- 
monest thing in the world!—No allusions, ’pon 
honor. 

Mr. Simpson’s new paper, the Mercury, 
appeared on Saturday last. It is warmly de- 
‘voted to politics. 


THE ARIEL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
COMMENDATORY OF SHORT EPITATHS. 

It is among the honorable distinctions of the 
present day, that when the death of any pub- 
lic character is announced, it becomes the du- 
ty of all public writers to mourn his loss in 
long winded speeches, well turned periods, or 
lengthy poetical pieces: Epithets, eulogys, 


many mourn the ‘‘nation’s loss” in lengthy 
speeches who probably never heard even the 
name before, and even now, with all their 
rhetoric, care not whether the subject of them 
be in the land of the living or not. None of 
the epitaphs we have seen for many years, 
combine so much in so short a space as the 
subject of the following review. It is so short 


The United States Literary Gazette, after that we are able to quote it at full length, and 


changing name, shape, and hands a dozen 
times, has at last givenup the ghost. No pe- 
riodical work in the country ever began its 
career with such a flourish of trumpets—such 
large promises of talent and originality, as 
the United States Literary Gazette—and none 
so wretchedly fulfilled them. Peace to its 
ashes, and to its—subscribers! 

Works published and in Press, in London.— 
History of the Inquisition in Spain, from the 
time of its establishment to the reign of Fer- 
dinand VII, composed from original documents 
of the Holy Office: abridged and translated 
from the original of Llorente. 

In press, ange soon be published, the 
seventh edition of ‘* The Progress of the Sys- 
tem for the effectual removal of impediments 
in'speech: by John Broster. 

Lately published, Geraldine, a dramatic po- 
em, in five acts. 


give it to our readers entire; and we venture 
to say, no four lines ever written upon the sub- 


ject before, contain so much in them, It 


runs— 
**Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul, 


We ne’er shall see him more: __, 
He used to wear an old blue coat, 
All button’d down before. 


The writer says, ‘* Old Grimes”—thereby 
giving us an idea that the man was odd, that 
he had passed the meridian of his life; that 
he was ina ‘* good old age;” at the same time 
giving us his name—not however with a long 
column of panegyric respecting his genealogy, 
it matters not to the purpose of the ephitaph 
whether he was of high or low degree. In 
these two syllables he gives us that which is 
by some magnified into as many pages— 
Old Grimes is dead,——-———” 

In two more syllables he tells us that—‘‘ is 
dead”—that he is gone to that “bourne whence 


Continental Adventures, a novel founded on|"° traveller returns,” giving it in the simplest 


the real scene, and adventures of an actual 
tour. 

Owain Goch, a tale of the Revolution: by 
the author of the Cavalier. 

A history of Ireland: by John O’Driscol. 

A Sister’s Gift, consisting of conversations 
on sacred subjects, intended for the instruction 
and amusement of young persons. 

A history of the West Indies, by Captain 
Thomas Southey. 

_ Sybil Leaves, to which is added a Vision of 
Eternity: by Edward Reade, Esq. author of 
the Broken Heart, and other poems. 

In press, Peter Cornclips, a tale of real life, 
with songs and other poems. 

Just published, Intrigue, or Woman’s Wit 
and Man’s Wisdom, by H. R. Mosse, author of 
a Father’s Love and Woman’s Friendship, 
Gratitude, Bride and no Wife. 

To be published shortly.—The Chateau of 
Learpach, or the Stranger in Switzerland. 

Sydney Romelee, by Mrs.S. Hale: 3 vols. 

Bride of Obeyda, and other tales, by the au- 
‘thor of Montville, or Dark Heir of the Cas- 
tle: 3 vols. 

A narrative of the capture, detention, and 
ransom of Charles Johnston, of Botecourt 
county, Virginia, who was made prisoner by 


the Indians, on the river Ohio, in the year, 
‘1790. 


language, thus making it clear to the meanest 
comprehension—he does not tell us when, nor 
where, nor how he died, but that he is dead— 
good old soul.” 
Here agaiu we have a great deal expressed 
in a few words. Here he tells us that old 
Grimes is good—the expression, *‘ good old 
soul,” has many meanings; it implies that he 
was honest and discreet—that he maintained 
a good character among his fellow men, and 
in the eyes of the world, his soud was good; 
and that he (the writer) has no doubt but hon- 
est Grimes has gone down ,to his grave in 
peace, in fact, that he has gone to heaven, 
‘© We ne’er shall see him more.” 

In this line he pathetically deplores his loss, 
‘*we ne’er can see him more.” This passage 
shows its beauties so plainly that we shall not 
bestow any comments upon it, but pass on to 
the next. 

‘<He used to wear an old blue coat,” 
Excellent man! he disdained all the capri- 
ces and fashion of this vain world—he cared 
not for your claret, your olive, your green, or 
any other of the fashionable colors worn by 
the bucks of the day—good old sky dlue for 
him—but then how was it made? the writer 
seems to be silent on this point; perhaps old 
Grimes was not quite so much a fashion hater 
as we have made him; but let us read on, 

All buttoned down before.” 


and panegyrics are written and pronounced— | 


We wer : not mistaken, he wore it in the true 
original style—the coat reaching to his mid- 
dle with a row of buttons before—none of your 
new fashions—no padding—no invention of the 
‘taylor to make it stick from his body a foot or 
imore. No! ’twas ‘‘all button’d down before.” - 
The writer in these two last lines fetches the 
man before your ‘‘ mind’s eye,”’ you can almost 
think yon see him dressed out in his ‘* old blue 
coat,” (no doubt with amply powdered: head) 
strutting in all the majesty of originality. But 
if we pursue the subject we fear we shall nev- 
er merit the same approbation we have bes- 
towed on the writer of Grimes’s epitaph, for 
\his brevity; and with this cursory notice we 
shall take our leave of it, wishing old Grimes 
all peace, wherever he may be, and the wri- 
ter all health and prosperity. S. M. C. 


THE REQUIM. 
BY EDWARD READE. 


Hark! through twilight eloisters stealing 
Faint the sounds of musie roll; 
*Tis the solemn requim pealing, 
Breathed for a departed soul. 
Distant now the voices blending, 
Through the dim ailes floating stray, 
Like incense to heayen aseending, 
Bearing soul and sense away! 
Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred: 
Now in faith and triumph swelling, 
High, as if their God had heard. 
Now again they die—bereaving 
Hope of dreams round which it twined; 
Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 
Tears, and weight of earth behind. 
THE THRE..STARS. 
There are three cheering stars of lic» 
O’er life’s dark path that shine; oe 
And these fair orbs, so pure and bright, ad 
Are song, and love, and wine! s 


For oh! the soul of song hath power 
To charm the feeling heart, 

To soothe the mourner’s sternest hour, 
And bid his griet’s depart! 

And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth 
In charms of deathless spring. 

But thou, oh love! of ail the throng 
Art fairest seen to shine, 


For thou canst soothe the soul like song: 
And cheer the heart like wine! 

Then deign, fair orbs! to shed your ray 
Along my path of gloom, 


To guide me through life’s lonely way, 
And shine upon my tomb! 


For oh! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
Can make the night divine; 

Then blest be he who found the bliss 
Of song, and love, and wine! 


THE FRIGHT. 


°*T was night, and all had gone to rest 
Save Ann and Jane, who talking sat; 

A thousand thoughts around them prest, 
They spoke of this, and then of that. 


At length said Ann, look yonder Jane, 
There at the window, don’t you see, 
There’s some one looking thro’ the pane, Be, 
As pale as any ghost might be. ae 
Where! where! said Jane, with frantic look, 
And springing wildly from the chair; 
Perchance twas something else you took 
To bea spirit peeping there. 


Now at the door a noise is heard, 
They breathless fly behind a screen, 
Either afraid to speak a word, 
Or motion lest they might be seen. 


And now they hear the hinges creak, 
A silent prayer they both begin, 

And now was growler heard to speak} 
Their faithful dog came walking in 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
SMILES. 


How speaks a smile!—the philanthropic heart, 
Shines in the expression placid and serene; 
The hateful Smile, dark passions are there seen, 

To triumph o’er the semblance and the art. 

‘The Smile of glee the senses comes athwart, 
And wakes them up to life and mirth—to me, 
‘There is a pleasure in that glee, 

Which speaks a breast unconscious of a smart, 
Anda warm joyous heart, from malice free.— 

But most of all dol delight to view 

That smile which tells what lips can never do; 
The soul’s whole tenderness we there can see, 

The outward picture of the bosom’s thrill, 

Which elings to the beloved in good or ill. 

Burlington, September, 1827. ALCOR 


The following beautiful lines have been re- 
published in this country so frequently, that 
almost every newspaper reader must be fa- 
miliar with them. They are from the pen of 
the gifted, but eccentric PERcivaAL. We 
have seldom met with any poem so beautiful, 
so pathetic, and so replete with sentiments o 
the most devoted and tender affection, as this. 
It describes in glowing language, the agony of 
a virtuous woman neglected by a profligate 
husband, to whom, through all his unkindness, 
she still remains devotedly attached, a silent, 
uncomplaining sufferer. 


He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, 
And yet he comes not—Onee it was not so; 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town; 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

Yo blend its feeble wailings with my tears. 

Oh! how Llove a mother’s watch to keep, 

Over those sleeping eyes, that sinile, that cheers 
My heart; though sunk ip and deep; 
Thad a husband once whe .ae—now 

He ever wears a frown «eon his brow— 

But yet I cannot hate—oh! there were hours 
When ha... forever on his eye; 

And tim vie stole with silent swiftness by, 
Seoew d, as he hurried on, his path with lowers— 
him then—he loved me too—my heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile; 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart, 
Though he should spurn me; I will calmly bear, 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
Its parals sing hand upon him, then 

I would with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 

How injured, and how faithful IT have been. 


WOMAN. 
‘Heaven’s last best gift to man.? 


When starlight gilds the brow of night, 
And zephyrs softly sigh, 

The orb that shines with brightest light, 
Attracts the seaman’s eve; 

But should the angry winds come forth, 
And waves more rudely jar, 

He turns at once towards the north; 
For there’s his guiding star. 


And thus, though pleasure’s cireean power 
Awhile the breast may thrill, 

Whene’er the storms of sorrow lower, 
We turn to woman still. 

Her love’s a light whose constant beam 
Ulumes life’s stormy years, 

‘Sheds o’er the heart a sunny gleam, 
And gilds our very tears. 


This earth, till gentle woman smiled, 
And back its darkness rolled, 
Like snow on some untrodden wild, 
Was pure, but oh! how cold! 
Our hearts are lit by woman’s eyes, 
As stars light up the sea; 
Her love their vital warmth supplies, 
Her voice their melody. 
Would you be exempt from uneasiness; do 
no one thing you know or suspect to be wreng. 
oul you enjoy the purest pleasure; do eve- 
‘y — in your power you are convinced is 
“ght. 


THE ARIEL. 
FRIENDS. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
Friend after friend departs: 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our final resf, 
Living or dying none were blest. 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life’s affections, ‘transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 


There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown, 
A long eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone: 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere! 


Thus star by star declines 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfeet day: 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in Heaven’s own light. 


ON HALEY’S LIFE OF COWPER. 
BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Oh! speak no more of fiction’s painted woes: 

Her labored scenes are colourless and cold, 
Her high wrought sorrows are but dull repose, 

Beside the tale that simple truth has told. 
O’er the sad poet dead shall pity weep, 

Weep tears of anguish, such as mothers shed 
O’er the poor infant, when its palling li 

Moves with a last, faint smile; when _ the head 
And the imploring eyes look up once more 

To her nee fondness can no aid dispense; 
*Tis well there isa higher world to soar 

The accepted hopes of suffering innocence. 


INSCRIPTION. 

The following lines were written by the late lady El- 
izabeth Lee, sister of the Earl of Harcourt, in a bow- 
er called by her name, at Saint Leonard’s Hill, the seat 
of the Earl, in Windsor forest, England. 

This peaceful shade, this green-roofed bower, 

Great Maker! all are full of thee: 

Thine is the bloom that decks the flower, 

And thine the fruit that bends the tree. 


Asimuch creative goodness charms 
In these low shrubs that humbly creep, 
As in the oak, whose giant arms 
Wave o’er the high, romantic steep. 
The bower, the shade, retired, serene, 
The grateful heart may most affect: 
Here God in every leaf is seen, 
And man has leisure to reflect. : 


CONSCIENCE. 

When tantalizing pain shall stop 
The passage of thy breath; 

And thee compel to swear thyself, 
‘True servant unto death; 

Then shall one virtuous deed impart 
More pleasure to thy mind, 

Than all the treasures that on earth 
Ambitious thoughts can find. 

The well spent time of one short day, 
One hour, one moment then, 

Shall be more sweet than all the joys 
Amongst us mortal men. 

Then shalt thou find but one refuge 
Which comfort ean retain; 

A guiltless conscience pure and clear 

‘von touch of sinful stain. 


To doubt is worse than to have lost, 
And to despair, is but to antedate those miseries 
That must fall on us. MASSINGER. 


A hint to newspaper readers.—In a country 
news-room, the following notice is written 
over the chimney: ‘*‘Gentlemen learning to 
spell, are requested to use yesterday’s paper!” 


_ Simflicity.—A countrymen being a witness 
ina Court of Justice, was asked by the coun- 
sel i he was born in wedlock. ‘* No, s.r,” 


answered the man, **I was born in Devon- 


jshire.” 


97 
GruMBLING.—T here is a pleasure in grum- 
bling, which none but grumblers know. Cats, 
dogs, pigs and other animals, eat their meals 
with a good appetite, and go to sleep. They 
are not rational beings. hey have not dis- 
course of reason, looking before and after.— 
They have theirtroubles; but they are already 
made troubles; they never take trouble to 
make troubles for themfselves. We call them 
poor dumb creatures, and we place the most 
pathetic and grievous emphasis on the word 
dumb. I suppose we pity them that they can- 
not enjoy the luxury of grumbling. That 
there is an absolute and positive pleasure in 
grumbling, is obvious for this fact, viz. the re- 
luctance with which men are convinced that- 
they have no cause to complain. Fierce is the 
wrath of a gouty patient, on whose toe some 
awkward booby has trampled, and great the 
anger of a plundered miser; but keener far 
the indignation is of him, whom cold philoso- 
hy could rob of the pleasure of grumbling. 
Trell a grumbler that he has no real cause to 
complain, and he will be angry, and perhaps 
treat the information with a sneer of sceptical 
contempt; but frove to him irrefragable ar- 
guments, that his grumbling is unfounded and 
he will hate you most cordially. Is there not 
then apleasure in grumbling.-- 7 welwell’s Pa- 
noramic Miscellany. 


A Wire.—lIn the new piece of love and, 
reason, old Gen. Dorlon is persuading Adju- 
tant Vincent to marr wt She is an ‘Angel,” 
says the General—‘‘I don’t want an angel—I 
should dot know what to do with an Angel,” 
is the reply of the single hearted Adjutant. — 
‘«She is all sweetness,” rejoins the General, 
‘© So is a bee-hive,” answers Vincent; ‘‘ but 
it does not follow that I should live to thrust iny 
head into it.” 


Frederic the Second’s severity to the bish- 
- gave occasion to sarcasms very deserving 
of remembrance. At an interview with the 
Bishop of Ermeland, who had been despoiled’ 
of a large portion of his revenue, soon after 
the partition, the king asked him, ‘‘If after 
what had happened, he could still have any 
friendship for him?” Sire,” replied the pre- 
late, ‘*I shall never forget my duty as a good 
subject to my sovereign.” ‘* 1 am,” continued 
the king, “still your friend, and presume like- 
wise, much upon your friendship for me:— 
should St. Peter refuse me entrance into par- 
adise, I hope you will have the goodness to 
hide me under your mantle, and take me in 
with you.” ‘*Sire,” returned the Bishop, 
**that will scarce be possible; your majesty 
has cut my mantle too short to admit my car- 
rying any contraband goods under it!” The 
king felt the reproof, but showed no mark of 
displeasure by which the humor of the com- 
pany could be interrupted. 


A Quanpary.—The editor of a Vevay pa- 
per says he has been requested “ by a man of 
sense” (?) to omit publishing the deaths which 
may occur in that village; a second person re- 
quested him to publish the decease of individ- 
uals; a third wishe: him to puff Gen. Jackson, 
a fourth, to laud the Administration; while a 
fifth, with less modesty than the otherss will 
not snbscribe unless he will fill his paper with 
news trom Greece. 


The following marriage is announced in the 
apers:—**Thomas Buler Chinn, Esq. cf the 
lose, Litchfield, to EFlize Tippet, daughter 
of the late secretary of the navy.” A wag, 
whe is always on the alert, wrote the follow~ 
ing couplet upon this union: 

** Although the sun is sultry yet, 
The cold will soon set in; 
And Thomas does quite right to get 


A Tippet for his Chinn. 
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The following simple and touching verses are fromi Books.—At the head of all the pleasures 
ibe pen of C. E. E. (the Editor of the Chrystal Hun-' which offer themselves to the man of hberal 
education, may confidently be placed that of of Satan, the artist rephed, ‘* Well, you have 


ter.) Weare not at liberty to write the name in full, 


though by so doing, we should introduce to the public a’ 


very gifted poet, and an accomplished gentleman. —M 
Jdinerican. 


My thoughts are in my native land, 
My heart is in my native place; 
Where willows bend to breezes * 'and, 
And kiss the river’s rippling fac >. 
Where sunny shrubs disperse their scent, 
And raise their blossoms high to heaven; 
Asif in calm acknowledgement 
For brilliant hues and virtues given. 
My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
Vhen sin and grief were but a name; 
When every ficld had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the day-ligit came, 
dé bent the rushes to my feet, 
And sought the water’s silent flow, 
T moved along the thin ice fleet, 
Nor thought upon the death below. 


4 culled the violet in the dell, 
Where wild-rose gave a chequered shade; 
And listened to cach village bell, 
So sweet by answering ocho made. 
In God’s own house, on God’s own day, 
In neat attire I bent the knee; 
Pure sense of duty bade me pray— 
Joy made me join the melody. 


Thus memory from her treasured urn, 
Skakes o’er the mind her spring-like rain; 
Thus seenes turn up and palely burn, 
Like night-lights in the ocear* train. 
And still my soul shall these command, 
While sorrow writes upon my fice, 
My thoughts are on my native land, 
My heart is in my native plate. 


THERE IS A WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 
There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy, 
Where mortal tootstep hath not been, 
Nor ear has caught its sound of joy. 


There is a region, lovelier far 
‘Than sages tell, or poets sing, 
Brighter than surnmer’s beauties are 
> . ? 
And softer than the tints of spring. 
prag 


There is a world, and O, how blest, 
Fairer than prophets ever told, 
And never did an angel guest, 
One half its blessedness unfold, 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose, 
And there, to dim the radient scene, 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


It is not fanned by summer’s gale, 

Tis not refreshed by vernal showers, 
Tt never needs the moon-beam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours, 


No; for this world is ever bright 

With a pure radiance ail its own, 
The streams of uncreated light, 

Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


There forms, that mortals may not see, — > 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 
In vain the philosophic eye 
May seek to view the tair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained skvy,— 
It is the dwelling place of Gop. 


Folly of Relying ona Future Repentance. 
—Let that man who promises himself a fu- 
ture repentance, and upon that confidence pro- 
ceeds to sin, show me any solid satisfactory 
reason, why God may not cashier him in the 
very commission of that sin that he is desig- 
nating. And then, whether it would not be 
the grimmest dispensation that ever befel him, 
to be thrust out of the world with his sins 
about his ears; and so to be brought, as it 
were, in the very heat and steam of his offence, 
to render up an account for it at God’s tribu- 
nal, before he had scarce finished the com- 
yaission, 


books. 
attamment, no other can stand in competi- 
tion with it; and even in intensity it is inferi- 
or to few. Imagine that we had in our pow- 
er to call up the shades of the greatest and 
wisest men that ever existed, and oblige them 
to converse with us on the most interesting to- 
pics—what an inestimable privilege shoul! we 
think it! how superior to all common enjoy- 
ments! But in a well finished library we in 
fact, possess this power. We can queston 
Xenophon and Cxesar on their campaigns, 
make Demosthenes and Ciccro plead beiore 
us, join in the audience of Socrates and Plato, 
and receive demonstrations from Euclid and 
Newton. 
thoughts of the ablest men in their best dress, 
We can at pleasure exclude duiness and im- 
pertinence, and open our doors to wit and good 
sense alone. No apparatus, no appcintment 
of time and place, is necessary for the enjoy- 
mont of reading. From the midst of bustie 
and business you may, in an instant, by the 
magic of a book, plunge into scenes of remote 
ages and countries, and disengage yourse!i 
from present care and fatigue. ‘Sweci plia 

bility «f man’s spirit, that can at once surren- 
der stscir to illusions, which cheat expecta- 
tion and sorrow of their weary moments.’ 


A MotuHEer.—But in no relation does 2 wo- 
min exercise so deep an influence, both in- 
Meuittely and prospectivily as in that of a 
mother. To her ts committed the immertal 


trea ure of the infant mind.—Upon her de-: 


volvesthe care of the first: teces of that course 
of discipline which is to f.rm of abcing, per- 
haps, the most frril and Lelpless inthe wer), 
the iearless ruler of the snimated creatien, 


and smiles call into existence the first aifce-| 
tions that spring up in our heart. She cher-| 


ishes, and expan¢s the earliest germs of our 
intellects. She breathes over us her deepest 
devotions. She lifts our litde hancs and teach- 


In variety, durability, and facility of 


In books we have the choicest: 


A gentleman informing Fascli, the painter, 
that he had purchase. his ceicbrated picture 


got him now, and only take care that he does 
not one day get you.” 


A person addicted to lying, related a story 

to another, which made him stare—** Did yon 

ever hear that before!” asked the narrator, 
** No,” replicd the other, ‘did you.” 


A gentleman residing in the vicinity of New- 
York, was desirous of raising some game 
cocks, and accordingly despatched his Irish 
servant to the city to purchase a quantity of 
egss. ‘The Irishman returned highly pleased 
with the success of his mission, and plice: the 
eggs under a hen to hatch. He watched the 

process of incubation with great impaticnce, 
and when the future prize fighters emer.ed 
from their oval prison, siezed upon one and 
hastenec with joy to exhibit it to his master. 
**Master, Master,” cried Pat, ‘‘ounly jisk 
look here!’ The gentleman cast his eyes up- 
‘on the bird, and discovered it to be a dick! 
Astonishment and indignation prevented iim 
from replying, ani Pat continued. * The 
fieraty crchards of ould Ireland never «ced 
the Hike of this—look at his bill, and look at 
his fu*—(turning up the webbed toes of the 
‘biped) what a jewei of a fighter he’ll make-- 
ithe holy St. Patrick cound’nt trip him up.” 
| Oidys the historian, having been for several 
years on the Fleet Prison, he contracted such 
_aibits an. connexions there, that when he was 
‘ut lengta enlarged, he made frequent practice 
t)» spen the evenings there, and lodged 
sume meen’ all night. Qapping at the door 
one night, ratuer late, the keeper repr:mind- 
ea him for giving hm such constant trouble, 
‘adding, that, though he had great regard ior 
him. yet if he kept such hours in future, he 
must be under the necessity of docking him 
| A gentleman, the first time of hi8coming to 
‘Bath was very extravagantly charged for eve- 


‘ry thing by the persons in whose house he lodg- 


es our little tongues to lisp in prayer. She|¢d, as weh as by others whom he had occasion 


watches over us, hike a guardian angel, and, 


protects us through all .our helpless years. 
She follows us inte the world of men, and /ives 
in us, and blesses us, when she lives not other- 
wise upon the earth. What constitutes the 
centre of everyhome? Whither do our thoughts 
turn, when cur feet are weary with wander- 
ing. an: our hearts sick with disappointment? 
—Where shall the truant and forvetful hus- 
band go for sympathy unalloyed, avd without 
design, but to the bosom of her who is ever 
ready, and waiting to share in his adversity 
or his prosperity And if there be a tribu- 
nal, where the sins an! follies of a forward 
child may hope for pardon snd forgiveness this 
side of heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a 
fond and devoted mother. 


HURIGRGUS. 


~ Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


A Goop Wirr.—‘A preacher in a funer- 
al sermon on a lady, after summing up her 
good qualities, added, that she always reach- 
ed her husband his hat, when he called for it, 
without murmuring.” 


**Pray excuse me,” said a well dressed 
yonng man to a lady in the second tier of the 
boxes at the theatre; ‘‘I wish to go up stairs 
and get some refreshment—<on’t leave your 
seat.” A sailor seated in the box near his 
sweatheart, dispose: to do the same, rose up 
and said, ‘* Harkee, Moll I’m going aloft to 
wet my whistle; don’t fall overboard when 
I’m gone.” 


to deal with; of which, some time afier, com- 
| plaiming to Beau Nash, “Sir,” repliei thc lat- 
ter, **they have acted towards you on truly 
Christian principles.”” ‘* How so?” says the 
man. Why,” returne: Nash, ‘you werea 
stranger and they took you in.” 


Goon Pay AnD LITTLE Work.—A digni- 
fied clergyman going down to his living to 
spend the summer, met, near his house a com- 
ical ola chimney sweeper, with whem he was 
‘nthe habit of chati rng whenever they 
in contact. ‘*So, ‘chn,”? said the Doctor, 
“whence cam you?” ‘From your house, 
your Keverence,” replied Mr. Soot; “for this 
mernins f have been sweeping all the chim- 
neys your Reverence’s “ How ma- 
ny were?” asked the Doctor. “ Not less than 
twenty,’ quoth John. “ Well, how much <o vou 
charge for exch?” Only one shilling, your Ho- 
liness.”? Why, then,” observed the Doctor, 
“you have earned a great deal of money ina 
short time, and very easily too.” “Yes, Sir,”’ 
answered Sooty, with a grin upon his counte- 
nance, at the same time throwing his bag a- 
cross his shoulder, ‘‘we black coats get our 
moncy easily enough.” 


Editorial Rul!.—The following sentence 
appears in the columns of a Liverpool paper: 
—‘*The Corporation are about to build twe 
free schools, one of which is finished. 


PRINTING, 

Pamphlets, Cards, Ifandbills, and all kinds of Letter- 
Press Printing, done with neatress and despateh, at tre, 
Office of the Ariel. 
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